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TRY FOR THE 


“ALL COLUMBIAN” 


SOMETHING 


New in the 


School Newspaper F'ield 


The board of judges in the (thirteenth annual) contest and 
rating of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
will name an “All-Columbian” in each newspaper 
classification by selecting one publication for 
each of the outstanding features listed 
below and announcing the composite 
publication as the group’s “All- 
Columbians” for 1937 


FEATURES TO BE SELECTED 


1. Typography. 
2. Heads. 
. News Stories. 
. Editorials. 
. Sports. 
. Features (General). 
. Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
. Advertising. 


OPEN TO ALL NEWSPAPERS ENTERED IN THE 
1937 CONTEST 


THE “ALL-COLUMBIANS?” will be announced at the 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


At Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 11-12-13 1937 















Recommended Courses In Journalism 


The School 
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Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


For High School and Junior College 


HE view of journalistic 
T courses in high school and 

junior college which is 
taken by leaders in journalistic 
education may be seen in the fol- 
lowing declarations of the Na- 
tional Committee on General 
Courses in Journalism (1935): 

On a quantitative basis, junior 
college (non-professional) 
courses in journalism should be 
paced about twice as fast as high 
school courses. Reverse of this 
suggests quantity work in high 
school courses. 

On a qualitative basis, junior 
college (non-professional) 
courses in journalism should be 
paced in such a way as to furnish ma- 
terial of greater mental resistance to 
students than do high school courses— 
chance for somewhat finer correction 
of writing, insistence on better handl- 
ing of harder assignments. Reverse of 
this suggests quality and difficulty of 
high school courses. 

the proper program for high 
schools include not more than one half 
unit in journalistic writing to be taken 
at the same time as, or in place of, con- 
ventional senior English, a semester 
course, or one half unit, in interpreta- 
tion of the News to count as civics, 
English, history, or journalism, and a 
service course with a maximum of one 
half unit for publication staff members, 
permitting registration and one fourth 
unit of credit each semester for two 
semesters, or equivalent, to count as 
English or journalism. 

is opposed to an “Introduction 
to Journalism” course in high schools 
(such as Journalism 1 for junior col- 
leges), regarding such a course as tak- 
ing too much time on one profession. 
It favors attention to journalism as a 
vocation in “all vocations” course or 
guidance clinic and the use of time in 
other courses for tests in journalistic 
aptitude. 


favors opportunity for experi- 
mentation, and support for experimen- 
tal work in high school journalism. 
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ELIEVING that many advisers to school pub- 

lications and teachers of journalism in sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges may not have 
seen the report of a committee on courses in jour- 
nalism which concerns these schools, we have 
secured permission to reprint the report in its en- 
tirety. The committee which has worked on this 
report has been composed of advisers to school 
publications who are well known to those at work 
in the field and members of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. Comments are invited upon it and 
readers of The School Press Review are urged to 
communicate their opinions to Dr. Burris Dickin- 
son, Urbana, Illinois. 


....favors introduction of the bulk 
of miscellaneous instruction into the 
service course for staff workers and op- 
poses distinct courses in advertising, 
management problems, editing, and 
similar subjects. The service course 
teaching should be done in staff meet- 
ings, personal conferences, and in 
supervision of the staff work on news- 
paper, annual and (or) magazine. 

believes that students expecting 
to take the high school course in jour- 
nalistic writing should be encouraged 
to learn typing. 

recognizes high school courses 
in printing which involve a unit or 
more of credit. Such work is largely 
the problem of the vocational high 
school. The committee does not en- 
courage establishment of printing de- 
partments or units as an adjunct of 
publication work and _ journalism 
courses in general high schools. 

..believes the high school pro- 

gram and the junior college program 
should be so worked out that students 
can take the high school courses for 
full credit (to count on graduation and 
admission to college), and so that they 
can, thereafter, in college take any and 
all courses in journalism without being 
penalized in credit or excused because 
of having had work in high school. 


i the regulations of the Na- 


tional Committee on General 





Courses in Journalism the high 
writing take on a clearly defined 
in journalism and journalistic 
school and junior college courses 
es, as outlined by the sub-com- 
character. Descriptions of cours- 
mittee, which made a_ special 
study of the high school courses 
follow. 


Summary of Courses 
Recommended 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSES 


Journalism 1 (or English). 
Open to high school juniors and 
seniors with approved records in writ- 
ing courses. The course should take up 
the principal newspaper and magazine 
forms: news story, editorial, feature ar- 
ticle, and advertising copy. The em- 
phasis at all times should be on the 
correction of writing mistakes and on 
general values. Gathering of news and 
other material is in order but this 
should not reduce the amount or qual- 
ity of writing required. This course 
may be taught independently of the 
student newspaper, in co-operation 
with the student newspaper, or as part 
of the work on a student newspaper di- 
rected by the faculty member offering 
the course. 

In general the following course-time 
measures should be observed: one class 
period valued at same rate as a class 
period in literature or foreign language 
in high school; one laboratory period 
valued at the same rate as the same 
amount of time spent in science labora- 
tory; one work room period on paper 
under a faculty member valued at same 
rate as practice periods in music or 
studio period in painting or drawing. 
Ordinarily this will mean a course 
meeting five times a week for class or 
laboratory period for one semester with 
a half unit of credit. Credit may be 
counted either as Journalism or Eng- 
lish. 

The course may be taken in place of 
or in addition to regular senior Eng- 
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lish. The committee recommends that 
it be taken in addition to regular senior 
English where the student has the ca- 
pacity to profit by both. Service course 
elements may be introduced in this 
course but should receive not more 
than a few hours of time; as a general 
rule students charged with special tasks 
on student publications can be given 
individual attention in connection with 
assignments and correction of their 
copy, or in the service course. 

Time spent by the teacher in super- 
vision of publication work, public re- 
lations and publicity should count on 
the teaching work load. 


Journalism 3 (or English or History 
or Civics). Newspaper Reading Course. 
This is a course designed to develop 
good habits in newspaper reading; not 
only the reading of good newspapers 
but the reading of the important and 
significant news in such newspapers 
with as much intelligence as the high 
school student can develop. The point 
of view can best be described as study- 
ing history in the present tense. 

The emphasis should be on learning 
the content of the news stories. There 
should be little more criticism of the 
paper itself than of a history text in a 
history course. The student should be 
held for the facts in the news articles, 
including the character of the news 
source as brought out in the article but 
without special attempt to discredit the 
source. Unless this point of view is 
maintained the student will use imma- 
ture judgment in discrediting stories 
and will be unwilling to learn the facts 
of the news, regarding the work as that 
of learning “so many things that aren’t 
so”. Such an attitude is not conducive 
to profitable use of high school texts in 
history and is no more desirable at this 
stage of development in reading and 
learning the facts of important news. 

A paper of the highest quality, such 
as The New York Times, should be 
used, though other papers may be 
brought in for purposes of comparison. 
What the student shall be held for 
must depend, to a degree, on what the 
news is from day to day. For conven- 
ience, topics of types of articles such 
as “news of Washington” or “foreign 
news” may be used in focussing atten- 
tion and limiting the work involved. 
“Crime news” and other news of social 
lapses should be treated late in the 
term and without undue emphasis. But 
the course should insist on cumulative 
values as essential to habit formation; 
after the reading of Washington news 
is started, for example, it must be car- 
ried forward along with the later as- 
signed reading, so that the student does 
not stop reading the Washington news. 

During the course the work should 
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develop so that at the end of the term 
the student is reading regularly all the 
news of political, social and economic 
implication—at least the full run of 
front page news in one of the best 
newspapers. He will then have the be- 
ginning of a dependable newspaper 
reading habit. This course requires 
preparation of material with mental 
resistance equal to that of material in 
a course in history. It is a ¥2 unit 
course for one semester. Open to 
juniors and seniors. 


Journalism 5 (or 5-6) (or English 
10). A course designed to recognize 
publication work worthy of credit 
which goes beyond that covered by 
Journalism 1. This course is not to be 
regarded as a substitute for third or 
fourth year English. It should receive 
a maximum of % unit of credit a 
semester, for two semesters. Open to 
juniors and seniors who have earned 
positions on the student publications. 
Each student must do work not accept- 
ed for credit in Journalism 1 to earn 
credit in this course and must, in ad- 
dition, have faculty correction and 
guidance through regular conferences 
on his work. These conferences should 
take place once a week for a minimum 
of 15 minutes for each student. Con- 
ference time for this work shall count 
on the teacher’s load at the same rate 
as “study period duty.” Not more than 
twenty students should be registered at 
any one time where one faculty mem- 
ber does all the teaching of journalism. 


Note on high school teaching load: 
One section of 20-30 students in Jour- 
nalism 1, one section of 20-30 students 
in Journalism 3, and one section of 
20-30 students in Journalism 5, to- 
gether with the incidental work and 
conferences necessary to publication 
supervision and coaching of staff mem- 
bers, constitute a full load for one 
teacher. Such teacher should be re- 
lieved from study room supervision 
and such routine duty as corridor su- 
pervision. 


—The Sub-Committee 


(The sub-committee consists of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Burrus Dickinson, chairman, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIll.; Laurence 
R. Campbell, 712 East St., Marysville, Cal.; 
Frank L. Martin, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.; Evaline Harrington, West 
High School, Columbus, Ohio; Grant M. 
Hyde, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Mary Ellen Klopping, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Neb.; Esther Mary Bran- 
nan, Lincoln High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Doris K. Trott, Grosse Point High 
School, Grosse Point, Mich.; Joanna Zan- 
der, Englewood High School, Chicago, III; 
Richard B. Eide, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn.; Martha 


Lewis, Stowe 





Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo.; Chilton R, 
Bush, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal; 


William E. Blake, Senior High School, 
Hartford, Conn.; Howard Henry, Special 
School District, Dover, Delaware; Ruther- 
ford Hanson, Bar Harbor High School, Bar 
Harbor, Me.; Evelyn Love, WVandergrift 
High School, Vandergrift Pa.; John Gibbs, 
Junior High School, Charleston, S. C,; 
U. N. Hoffman, Stadium High School, Ta. 
coma, Wash.; Hugh Whittemore, Fort Lee 
High School, Fort Lee, N. J.; Charles 
Spight, Neville High School, Monroe, La; 
W. R. Wunsch, Male High School, Louis. 
ville, Ky; Elizabeth Crosby, Eastern Junior 
High School, East Lynn, Mass.; Mary Fran- 
ces Doss, Laredo High School, Laredo, Tex- 
as; C. C. Harvey, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C.; Helen Blaisdell, 
South High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frank L. Mott, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Ralph D. Casey, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Perley I. 
Reed, University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Victor Portman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Joseph M. 
Murphy, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City; Edward H. Red- 
ford, Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Fred L. Kildow, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Berton J. Ballard, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cal.; Mar- 
garet Sullivan, South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Hazel G. Long, 2044 Amherst 
Drive, South Pasedena, Cal.; Helen M. Pat- 
terson, School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Lambert Greena- 
walt, William Penn High School, York, Pa.; 
Charles F. Troxel, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; DeWitt D. Wise, Central 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Edward 
Nell, Northwestern University,339 East Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Rowena Harvey, 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Clara Ewalt, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Leonard Bartlett, Modesto Jun- 
ior College, Modesto, Cal.) 


OW the high school and junior 

college courses compare and the 
way in which duplication is reduced 
may be judged from the outlines for 
the college courses which follow: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION 
OF JOURNALISTIC STUDIES 


(Non-Professional) 


Journalism 1-2. Introduction to Jour- 
nalism. Survey, appreciation and intro- 
duction. Functions, types of work, 
forces at work through the press, serv- 
ices scope, criticism. Open to freshmen 
and sophomores. Vocational guidance 
a minor consideration in the course. 
(This is not a writing course. An intro- 
duction to writing forms and some writ- 
ing from models is in order in the reg- 
ular freshman rhetoric course; six 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The School Magazine...Its Relation 
To School and Community ... Its Make-up 


By HUBERT A. SLATER 


Faculty Sponsor, Blue Star, 
Central Junior High School, East Providence, R. I. 


HE success of the school maga- 
zine depends upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the en- 

tire school, student body and faculty 
alike. Everyone must do his part in 
whatever capacity he may best be fitted. 
The students should be ever willing to 
contribute their time and talent in or- 
der to make the magazine valuable not 
alone because of its literary content, 
but also because of its presentation of 
a cross section of school life by means 
of numerous sections devoted to every 
phase of school activity. 


The art department particularly may 
prove very helpful to the publication. 
lt may make drawings of all kinds 
which are suitable to be made into lin- 
oleum blocks. The blocks also may be 
made in this department, each of which 
may be handled as projects for the stu- 
dents and prove interesting as well as 
beneficial, for children delight in the 
making of things that are of some ma- 
terial value. 


Department heads, cartoons, illustra- 
tions for articles, poems and page bor- 
ders, running heads and numerous 
other drawings as well as cover designs 
are a few of the many ways in which 
interest may be attained and latent tal- 
ent of pupils may be discovered. 
Young people are never so happy as 
when they are working at a means to 
an end. 


It is a known fact that the work of 
all departments of the school is helped 
when the students are working upon 
any material which is to be published 
in the magazine. What child does not 
swell with pride to see his name signed 
to an article or among a group of fel- 
lows in any capactiy whatsoever, so 
long as it appears in the columns of 
the magazine? And, after all, is not 
interest the foundation of all learning! 


The magazine should act as a co- 
ordinator between school and commun- 
ity, in the matter of school life and ac- 
tivities. It offers a splendid opportunity 
for the school to present to the commu- 
nity at large some of the things which 
it is accomplishing in the classroom by 
way of literature, poetry, history, geog- 
raphy, science, music, art and all the 
other departments of a modern school. 
Freedom of speech and initiative also 
are engendered by participation in the 
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Facts, Not Theory 
Basis of Article 


HEORIZING about a school pub- 

lication has its place but getting 
down to brass tacks and discussing the 
actual physical problems of production 
and publication is necessary at some 
stage of the game. In this article Mr. 
Slater presents his views and cites his 
experiences. That they are of lasting 
value will become evident as one reads. 
He has had much experience in this 
work from all angles. In addition to his 
school duties he is a member of the 
Providence Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. So he can, and does, tell us 
both sides of the story. 


* 


production of a school publication. 


oe values of production 


are given below for letterpress 
printing of magazines in the order of 
their cost, the hand set method of 
production of course being the cheap- 
est, and also presenting the greatest 
number of problems in the school print 
shop. 

1. Hand set—Type set, and pages 
made up, pages locked up for the 
press, paper cut and printed by 
the school printing department; 
also folded and bound by stu- 
dents of this department. 

. Type set by linotyping concern, 
made up into pages, printed and 
bound in school shop. 

. Type set and made up into pages 
by a firm of trade linotype ty- 
pographers; printed and bound in 
the school shop. 

. Entire job of printing and binding 
done by a commercial shop. 


l" MIGHT be well at this point to 
say a word about the cost of com- 
position for the magazine, inasmuch 
as this item is usually responsible for 
the greater part of the expense of pub- 
lishing. I will take for example a paper 
page size of 7 1-4 inches by 9 3-4 
inches. The type form of the magazine 
page to be 45 picas deep, including a 
running head and folio at top, with 6 
point border under head, allowing 1-4 


inch or | 1-2 picas gutter between rule 
and type matter, which consumes 1-2 
inch, leaving 7 inches or 42 picts for 
type matter per column. There are two 
columns per page with 1 pica gutter 
between columns of type which makes 
the type page size 21 picts wide by 45 
picas deep or 5 1-8 inches by 7 1-2 
inches. This would allow type to be set 
10 point type, 15 picas wide, 1 point 
leaded, which would account for 46 
lines per column or 92 lines per page. 
The amount of composition per page 
therefore would be 1,656 ems, amount- 
ing to $1.32 if figured at the rate of 
$.80 per thousand ems. 

The amount charged per thousand 
ems varies in different cities, as also do 
the time rate charges, which average 
about $3.25 per hour. The piece rate 
is usually offered when the amount of 
straight composition is in excess of 
10,000 ems. Ad composition and all 
special work is charged for at the pre- 
vailing time rate. 

Author’s corrections also come un- 
der the head of time rates. Therefore 
it behooves you to read your manu- 
scripts carefully and double check or 
it will cost you more money than is 
necessary. 

Duplicate proofs of type columns 
may be obtained from linotyping com- 
panies and may be used to advantage 
when making dummies for page make- 
up. It will be found advantageous to 
mark corrections on the galley proofs 
and either have the corrected lines in- 
serted by the composition house before 
the type is delivered to the school shop 
or they may be inserted by the boys in 
the school shop before the type is 
made-up into pages. This will be found 
to save much time and also prevents 
many chances of errors occurring due 
to transpositions and omissions as is 
the case when the corrections are made 
after the pages are made-up, especially 
when the type is handled by young 
boys. 


HERE are several methods used to 

reproduce drawings, cartoons, 
photographs, etc. They may be classi- 
fied as mechanical and manual. The 
mechanical means are: photoengraving 
(copper and zinc half-tones), line 
plates, made from zinc, for reproduc- 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 
THE NATIONAL REPORT 


HE Report of the National Committee on General 
Courses in Journalism, which is the lead article of this 
issue of The Review, is a welcome addition to the lit- 

erature of the school press field. The officials and the mem- 
bers of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association welcome 
this and other forward looking steps taken by persons in 
authority and working in cooperation with teacher-advisers- 
in-service to define and outline the individual and several 
groups into which our work falls. 

We do not care to belittle the sincere attempts of many 
teachers to make their courses what they believe they should 
be. For the most part they have become repetitions of the 
courses taken by the instructor himself in a school of jour- 
nalism or in some hurried and harried summer course. That 
this should not be so is obvious to those who have spent 
their days among the young. There is such a thing as pupil 
growth and the courses of instruction throughout our school 
systems are arranged accordingly. That journalism is no 
exception to the rule must be apparent to all. 


The college teachers of journalism have been confronted 
each year by students with an array of preparation that must 
have made the proverbial Chinese puzzle child’s play. That 
they have taken steps to work with the secondary school and 
junior college teachers of journalism to work out a solution 
and to establish a common understanding of the scope and 
nature of the several grades of instruction into which this 
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work falls deserves our praise and commendation and the 
full cooperation of all. 
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THE LARGER SERVICE 


E NOTE with satisfaction that the school publications 
W of the country are becoming more conscious of the 
community about them. This takes sometimes the 
form of a definite mention of community obligation or ap. 
preciation in the paper itself, ranging from the modest 
remark to the boastful gesture. Whatever the point of view 
it is encouraging to see that the sphere of the publication 
has widened. 

In some instances we note that at holiday times the pub- 
lication cooperates with the school on promoting some wor- 
thy charitable activity or in advancing one of its own. The 
usual community campaigns for the relief of one thing or 
another come in for their share of school publication space 
and an editorial approval. 


It is our own belief that work on the school publication 
tends to make staff members conscious of widening horizons 
and creates a feeling of service that grows with their own 
physical, mental and educational development. The school 
publication, then, as a builder of men and women conscious 
of their place in society is becoming an all powerful factor 
for school, community and individual good. 
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LARGEST (?) 


et we note that our esteemed contemporaries are 
stating without reservation that they hold the “larg- 

est” convention of school editors. That it may be the 
“best of all conventions” and also the “oldest” are matters 
of personal opinion. The C. S. P. A. still holds the record 
for the largest conventions of school editors and advisers in 
the world. Figures are available to any who wish to look 
them over. 
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NDER the direction of a committee consisting of Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Gertrude L. Turner, Abington, Pa., 

High School, and John N. Patterson, Executive Secretary 
of the Public Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, approximately 175. advisers and staff members 
assembled at the Rittenhouse Hotel in Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, December 5, for their annual fall meeting. 


Don Rose, columnist of The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
gave a humorous talk and distributed his “Stuff and Non- 
sense” book. Miss Syril Lee, also of The Ledger staff, 
spoke of her experiences as a reporter and pinch hit for her 
paper by reporting the news as well. Mr. Perley Hill, in 
charge of public relations for the United Fund Campaign 
of Philadelphia, spoke of the relationship between the 
schools, the press and the public, and Mr. D. D. Wise, presi- 
dent of the Advisers Association and presiding at the Con- 
ference, conducted an informal discussion and critical serv- 
ice during the meeting. 

At the luncheon, attended by 96 advisers and delegates, 
the Director of the C. S. P. A., Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
spoke on the importance of following the general trend of 
public opinion if one is to conduct a widely sought and well 
read publication. Mr. Troxell and Mr. Wise both addressed 


the luncheon meeting on special newspaper and publication 
problems. 
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AGE 3 of The Patriot, Leaven- 
P worth, Kansas, Senior High six- 

column bi-weekly newspaper, was 
boxed on November 25, headed “Sev- 
enty-five Reasons Why Leavenworth 
Will Beat Atchison and Seventy-five 
Equally Good Reasons WHY THESE 
MERCHANTS SHOULD BE PAT- 
RONIZED.” Pictures of seven players 
and two coaches crossed the top, ten 
players the bottom. Between were 68 
ads keyed to the theme. The “seventy- 
five” still remains a local mystery. A 
well balanced editorial page included 
an “Honor Roll” and an “Honorable 
Mention” column. Distinguished from 
most was the listing, class by class, of 
the lettered grades after each name, 
for example, “Kenneth Hanst A A A 
A A” and in “H M ”. Carl 
Morales A A B B B”. 





“Northeast-Central Line-up” boxed 
three-column story at the bottom of 
the front page told Megaphone (six 
times a term) readers at Northeast 
High what to look for in the game be- 
tween these two Philadelphia schools. 
The two teams were lined-up opposite 
each other as at the opening of the 
game, each man indicated by name, 
position and number with the cut of a 
football between them. Below each 
team were the subs and their numbers. 





“Do Collegians Entertain Decided 
Views on Activities in C. J. C.? Just 
Ask Them” ran a three-column spread 
at the bottom of the front page of the 
five-column Junior Herald, Catholic 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
monthly newspaper. And three staff 
members proceeded to ask about the 
school each a different question. Sub- 
heads were the questions heading each 
column and the reporters got their by- 
lines. 





Greenville, S. C., High News, seven- 
column twelve-times-a-year newspaper, 
has a unique makeup. The editiorial 
page is the fourth and last, page, and 
the mast head is in its lower right hand 
corner. It couldn’t go any farther and 
stay with the paper. It contains two 
references frequently overloked, the 
name of the printing company doing 
the job and “Devoted to the Interests 
of the City of Greenville and Its High 
School.” A miniature newspaper of 
three columns but included in a two- 
column space called “GreenvilleSligh 
Views” has as ears “All the News Un- 
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fit to Print” and “Where All the Dirt 
Collects” and cleans up the school. 
Pages two and three carry the bulk of 
the ads. Two carries outstanding col- 
umns. One, a running chat on shop- 
ping, using the paper’s advertisers, of 
course, and the other “Among the 
1200”, the personals of the school. In 
the particular issue we have at hand, a 
list is given of the reporters responsible 
for the latter named feature so it is 
one’s own fault if he fails to make the 
society column. The front page carried 
two features that may help some noses 
in search of a story. “Students Show 
—‘Shy Stable Larnin-—No Horse 
Sense” was a story of an accuracy test 
of current or general news events tried 
out on the journalism class — with 
strange results, and in “516 G. H. S. 
Girls Tell Designs on Innocent World” 
the “... lassies stopped making up 
their faces long enough to make up 
their minds about their future voca- 
tions x 





Ke Alii, five-column twice-a-month 
newspaper published by the class in 
written English at the Kalakaua Inter- 
mediate School, featured the one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary of the late 
King Kalakaua, for whom the school 
was named, by giving an extensive 
writeup to the pageant arranged for 
the occasion. 





The “Snooper” for The Co-No-Press, 
Cortland, N. Y., Normal’s five-column 
weekly, decided to ask the “folks” 
about school what Thanksgiving meant 
to them. It made a front page two-col- 
umn feature. Of prime importance to 
all “boarding school” pupils is the 
week end train service. The Press car- 
ried it and the fares as well when both 
schedule and rates were changed. 





Featuring the school’s annual drive 
for Thanksgiving baskets for the poor, 
Woodrow Wilson High’s Loud Speak- 
er, Long Beach, Cal., five-column 
weekly, did its part to stimulate interest 
in this worthy enterprise and keyed a 
number of stories to the Thanksgiving 
theme. 





A popularity contest is run by The 
Calumet Crier, five-column weekly of 
Calumet High, Chicago, which gives 
them a run of major interest stories. 
They also picked up enough for edi- 


torial comment from an alumnus, now 





BY THE PAPERS... 


a young baritone, on “Opera ‘In Amer- 
ican’ ”, concluding, “If the opera were 
in American, you would have the pleas- 
ure of hearing the basso bellow, ‘Beat 
it, bo, Scuram!’ Would it help?” A 
light touch, but one remembers it with 
a smile. 





Bassett Junior High of New Haven, 
Conn., has adopted a little dog they 
call Bunny. And when the local cam- 
paign for raising funds for the disabled 
veterans was on, the school made its 
quota by “selling Bunny’s autograph 
for two cents a foot.” His “autograph” 
was a print of his paw “with his mark— 
a picture of a bone.” The Bassettgram, 
three-column monthly, featured the 
story and ran a cut of the autograph 
and bone on the front page. 





The Acorn, whose motto is “Grow 
and Gain and Give”, Upper Darby, 
Pa., five-column every Thursday, fea- 
tured the class play in a three-column 
center front page spread. Arranged as 
a T the story ran down the center col- 
umn, the head completing the T and 
with the cuts-of the-leading lady and 
man under each arm of the T, the story 
between them. Also featured, an auc- 
tion of lost and found articles sponsor- 


ed by Girls’ Hi-Y. 





Success has been achieved by The 
Bomb, Florida Military Academy, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., bi-weekly two-column 
ten-page plus cover mimeographed 
newspaper, in eliminating wobbly mar- 
gins and unevenly inked pages. Each 
page is enclosed in a box and both 
sides of the paper are used. Enclosed 
in a stiff cover it is stapled and an 
orange colored strip of paper is glued 
over the fold concealing the staples 
and giving a two color appearance to 
the cover. 





The News Real, three-column bi- 
weekly mimeographed of Adams, 
N. Y., High, is run off on 14-inch or 
legal-sized paper. Bull Dog Growl, Eg- 
bert, Wyoming, two-column monthly, 
has achieved success in drawing its 
heads by hand. The result is a variety 
of presentations but a uniformity of 
treatment of similar stories. School 
Scoop, Stewartsville, N. J., School, has 
started with a monthly mimeographed 
three-column publication. Under the 
“Clubs” section each item has its own 
original illustration. 








Many Outlets Offered in Journalistic Fields 


Highlander Training Interests Score of Clan Students 


School Newspaper Work Leads To Other Jobs 


HEY’RE a healthy lot, these jour- 
nalists, and they all wear bright 
smiles on their faces. The reason 

is not a result of the kind of breakfast 
food they eat, or the dietary regimen to 
which they are subject, but merely their 
course of study in Piedmont High 
School—that is, including journalism. 

When a person sees one of these 
staunch staff members with nose 
pointed west, one can tell immediately 
where this valient soul is trudging—to 
the journalism room, of course! 


Here surrounded by files, more files 
and newspapers, one may find an out- 
let for his interests, however varied. 
News writing is not the only activity 
that is carried on in the department; 
far from it, for there are many jobs 
of different types for each individual. 

The back page staff under Danny 
Gorman, associate editor, spends lei- 
sure hours devising new feature stories 
and columns. Marion -Morcom and 
Dan Gorman usually prepare the edi- 


The two chief sports writers, Barratt 
Wells and Harry Stevenson. 


torials for the page, taking care to se- 
lect only those which are news-worthy 
and of general interest to the student 
body. Dan has charge of arranging or 
“dummying” page four each week. 
“Piedmont Patter,” one of the main 
columns, is written by Kathryn Winton, 
although sometimes she refuses to ad- 
mit it when a piece of news causes com- 
ment. 

Jean Haines puts her literary talents 
to writing senior sketches and the 
Whoozit. Although she is shown in the 
picture on this page reading proof, this 
job rarely falls to her. Also in the same 
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group in the photo may be seen Betty 
Perkins and Kathleen Roberts. These 


two contribute to the first and second 


Proof reading occupies (from left 
to right) Jeanne Haines, Betty Perkins, 
and Kathleen Roberts. 


pages with news items and society, and 
often read proof. 


R EADING these galley proofs of- 
fers an outlet to many who do not 
care for actual writing work. These stu- 
dents may scan the strips of print for 
mistakes in typography, spelling and 
sentence construction. Work of this 
type is very helpful in training for Eng- 
lish and composition work. 

Right on the fifty yard line! That’s 
where the sports staff can be found, 
getting the highlights on every moment 
of the game. Not only football, but 
basketball, track, tennis, golf, and all 
the gallaxy of other sports are covered 
by The Highlander department. Harry 
Stevenson and his ace assistant, Barratt 
Wells, find their work absorbing and 
hope to go on to a city paper when 
they graduate. Many of the former 


* 


Cover 


The illustration on the front cover 
of this issue of The School Press Re- 
view was furnished by The 1936 El 
Tee Hi Tabulae of Lyons Township 
High School, LaGrange, Illinois, of 
which Aileen Daugherty is adviser. 
The picture was taken by the Hinch- 
liffe Studio. 


sports writers have had the opportunity 
to place their talents in other locations, 
and the ever-growing list includes Phil 
Ray of The Oakland Tribune, Bob 
Blake of The Post Enquirer, and War- 
ren Breed of The Stanford Daily. 


Aside from the positions and oppor. 
tunities mentioned thus far, there is 
also work on the morgue, which in- 
cludes the clipping and filing of arti- 
cles; the circulation department, taking 
in the problem of distributing The 
Highlander and registering the ex- 
change copies which come to The Clan 
Weekly; the advertising department, 
allowing a great deal of opportunity 
for originality in the writing of copy 
for ads, as well as the actual soliciting 
from merchants; the promotion de- 
partment, with an outlet for art work 
for posters in the hall, cuts for the pa- 
per, and general feature promotion 
stories. . 

Full credit is given a course of jour- 
nalism in Piedmont High School, and 


Inspecting the product of their work 
are (from left to right) Dan Gorman, 
Marion Morcom, and Katheryn Win- 
ton, the back page staff. 


it may be used to replace any English 
course after English V. The subject 
offers practical training for college 
work and develops a student in many 
ways untouched by other courses. 
Uses Flush Heads 

The Ironsides Echo, Bordentown, 
N. J., Manual Training’s five-column 
monthly newspaper, uses first deck 
heads flush with the left margin of the 
column, sub-heads indented. 
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His Honor Addresses the Court 





ERE opinions formed on hear- 

W say, one might conclude that his 

honor, the judge, was quite be- 

reft of honor. After listening to the 

laintive moans of “We've been swin- 

dled” and “It’s a gyp”, this judge 
makes bold to state his case. 

We are all familiar with the stinging 
disappointment of falling below a 
mark we hoped or expected to attain; 
hence, the above statements can be par- 
tially negated on those grounds. But— 
when staff adviser or student member 
accuses the judge of doing the job in 
some spare half hour, it is high time he 
were told a few facts in the case. 

Actually, it requires upwards of fifty 
hours to judge just one class of news- 
papers assuming there are about twenty 
entries, as most of the groups run. 
Many of these entries submit as many 
as ten or twelve issues, the least being 
three. Each of these must be something 
more than scanned. A general idea of 
procedure might be helpful to the sad 
and sorry. 


IRST, there are the self-analysis 
sheets, to be considered singly, in 
relation to the rest of the group and to 
the individual publication. Every year 
shows greater detail in the preparation 
of these, which is all to the good. Idio- 
syncratic policies, otherwise penalized, 
may be accepted by the judge, if ex- 
planation is offered, and the credit is 
then redistributed instead of forfeited. 
After this bird’s eye view of the situ- 
ation, it is safe to fill in the blanks at 
the top of the score sheet. Then every 
paper must be considered as to name- 
plate and a penciled score inserted 
(pencil because it may be possible to 
Squeeze an extra point after comparing 
it again with the rest). Thus, every item 
must be considered and marked for the 
individual paper. Constructive criti- 
cisms can be put in ink the first time. 
They won’t change just because some- 
one else has done a better piece of 
work, 

Having rated every paper on the con- 
crete basis of its own merit, the paper 
must then be rated in relation to oth- 
ers in its class. This necessitates con- 
siderable editing of the score sheet. 
Then, having arranged the scores nu- 
merically, papers are laid out accord- 
ing to appearance. Here there is likely 
to be a vast discrepancy and several 
individual papers must be entirely re- 


checked. 
mE AVENG shuffled according to ap- 


pearance and jumped the papers 
like chessmen according to content rat- 
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Not A Soft Job 
This Judge Says 


PROPOS of the approaching sea- 

son of judgments and ratings, 
we run here an article by one of the 
group of thirty or more advisers who 
assisted in judging the 1936 Contest 
entries. Pressed for time in school and 
rushed outside in publication activities, 
one cannot but feel sympathetically dis- 
posed toward the feelings of this and 
other judges when so many remarks 
are made upon their labors. This Asso- 
ciation purposely refrains from an- 
nouncing the names of the judges so 
many a time one has had to sit with 
smiling face and pleasing mein while 
another adviser unknowingly takes him 
to task. 


* 


ing, the judge arrives on the home 
stretch, concerned because some paper 
has fallen below last year, according to 
the analysis sheet. 

At long last, it is possible to ink in 
scores, recheck, fill in the last of the 
blanks, and submit the list to the au- 
thorities. Is it then, strange, that the 
judge rises to call “Slander” when ac- 
cused of bias, slipshod haste and in- 
difference? 


oo 1936 publication entries in the 
newspaper field showed a strong 
effort on the part of staffs to meet the 
requirements of the standard score 
sheets. Some of them, on the self-an- 
alysis sheets, not only listed the issues 
on which they had past been penalized 
but indicated in considerable detail 
what had been done to overcome the 
deficiency. 

Improvement in headlines through- 
out all the entries was conspicuous, 
though variety is still an issue to be 
met. The use of articles is being pretty 
well weeded out as is the “label head.” 

Likewise, the use of columns as fea- 
ture material is more common. General 
improvement in layout is noticeable, 
the influence of suggestive material be- 
ing very evident. 

Sports news is much better in any 
number of cases, where the writing 
has become less critical and more ob- 
servant. Likewise, the tendency to cred- 
it the work of opponents is more com- 
moh. 








A TENDENCY that grows apace 
is that toward the side of yellow 
journalism. Many of the items current- 
ly released in the school paper would 
instigate libel suits if employed by 
regular city presses. Gossip columns 
thrive and it seems necessary that some 
sort of movement against this policy 
should be begun. It is the most obnox- 
ious feature of school publication and 
has no place there. The plea that stu- 
dents like it is, obviously, true, but it 
is an unhappy commentary on them 
and on their instructors. 

Editorials, too, remain weak—either 
too long drawn out, too preachy or too 
far afield. In nine cases out of ten, 
page two or the editorial page is the 
weakest in any publication. 

On the whole, a survey of scores 
compared with past years indicates that 
mechanically school papers have im- 
proved; in content, they leave some- 
thing to be desired. 


Pennsylvania 
Association Meets 
ERSHEY, the chocolate town of 


of the east, will be the scene of 
the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation on December 29-30, according 
to an announcement by M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 

Among the speakers will be Reed E. 
Vetterli, Special Agent, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U. S. Department of 
Justice, Philadelphia, Pa.; James A. 
Barnett, Manager Educational Depart- 
ment, The New York Herald Tribune; 
Fred Byrod, Sportswriter of The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer; William N. Hardy, 
Manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Harrisburg, 
and David Hepford, President of Mid- 
dle Atlantic States Division of Inter- 
collegiate Journalism Association, and 
Editor of The Dickinsonian, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle. In addition many 
outstanding school press leaders will 
conduct sectional meetings. 

Entertainment will include free tours 
of the Hershey Chocolate Factory, 
Hershey public and industrial schools, 
Indian Museum, Park Zoo, and Con- 
servatories, Community Building. 

Free ice skating party in the new 
million dollar Ice Palace, dance and 
reception, Hershey Inn, theatre party, 
Community Theatre, annual banquet, 
Community Building, Dining Room. 
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EDITORIALS... CHOICE OF 


ELECTED by Miss Ruth Redfield, 
adviser to The North Star of 
North High School, Omaha, Ne- 

braska, and her staff, are five outstand- 

ing editorials representing a high stan- 

dard of student writing. 

q A, B, C, D, E, G—No, we aren’t at- 
eee. 


tending kindergarten nor are we 

thumbing thru 
Alphabet Appetizer? the dictionary — 

just counting up 
the day’s vitamins. If we don’t have E, 
we may end up with “purple tooth- 
brush” (or is it scarlet?). If we forget 
to take a little of A, we will have a 
constant fear of xerophthalmia (oh, 
the names conceived by some scient- 
ists!) Vitamin B, offered in spinach 
(Popeye needn’t fear), and in other 
green vegetables, is guaranteed to pre- 
vent a disease called beri-beri (not 
Bali-Bali, you punners). 

Now, dear non-vitamin counters, 
think of these things the next time you 
are tempted to lunch on two ice cream 
bars and a piece of cake or when pota- 
toes and two slices of bread find their 
ways to your palate. Who wouldn’t 
hate to have anything with a name like 
xerophthalmia, rachetia, beri - beri? 
Why you couldn’t even tell your 
friends what was wrong! So just re- 
member, count your A, B, C, D’s. 

Oe Se 


{ “The whole is equal to the sum of 
its parts.” You get out of school life 
what you put into it. Support- 
Q. E. D. ing the activity fund, adap- 
tability, good will, friendli- 
ness, school spirit, participation in 


school activities, scholastic standing, 
athletic ability—all go towards making 
a full school life and a lasting school 
record. Everyone remembers the 
workers, but who gives the sluffer a 
second thought? Start right, and more 
than likely you’ll come out on top. 
oy a 


{| First down and two floors to go, as 
the bell rings heralding the beginning 

of first hour. With 
No New the coming of the 
Tackles Needed football season came 

the birth of a desire 
in all students, not the freshmen alone, 
to make that distance between classes 
in nothing flat. Although the forward 
pass has no part in this slaughter, the 
shift and punt have. They shift in all 
directions to avoid being blocked in 
their flight and also make beautiful 
punts (meaning that boot in the shin 
you just received). The spirit of sports- 
manship that prevails on the gridiron 
does not make its appearance in our 
halls. When one of our ends makes a 
beautiful block and scatters history 
texts, Latin texts, and various other 
things, he makes no attempt whatever 
to help the other fellow pick himself 
up. All this leads to our saying that 
your worship of speed is unnecessary 
and we want you to cut it out. 

e eS 


| Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
going to tune you in to the last minutes 
of the senator’s campaign 
Your Vote speech for his candidate— 
Helps listen! “—and to conclude, 
I will enumerate again the 


principles for which he stands. His 


C. S. P. A. Junior High 
Division Has Meeting 


By Albert W. Bailey, Secretary 


Adviser, Young Apprentice, Boardman 
Trade School, New Haven, Conn. 


A‘ THE morning session of the 
Junior High School Faculty Ad- 
visers’ Division of the C. S. P. A. at 
Columbia University, New York City, 
on November 7, a general discussion of 
junior high problems brought out 


Because of an unavoidable delay in 
completing arrangements for this meet- 
ing of the Junior High School Faculty 
Advisers’ Division of the C. S. P. A., 
the president, Miss Dorothy L. Shap- 
leigh, announced that it was impossible 
to give members advance notice of 
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complete details, and that it was be- 
cause of this the attendance was small. 
many interesting, and a few alarming, 
facts. It was found that the majority 
of advisers are working under tremend- 
ous handicaps. Few have the advantage 
of a coures of study in publications or 
journalistic writing. Many have little or 
no time during school hours to give to 
their school paper or magazine. A 
great many have no room for staff 
headquarters. Reports of staffs having 
to meet in libraries, laundries, shops, 
cafeterias, etc., were numerous. 

As a result of this discussion it was 
decided to send a questionnaire to all 
junior high advisers to find out more 


THE MONTH 


plan for the unemployment is to have 
each student really study in the study 
halls. The result will not only be an 
end of unemployment but also an in- 
crease in salaries (A’s). Relief—from 
congested halls and mad rushes at 
lunchtime—he is leaving up to each 
student with the moral, ‘Do unto others 
as you wiill have others do unto you.’ 
Balancing the budget will easily be 
handled by the purchasing of activity 
books. His foreign policies are to treat 
courteously the students of all other 
schools even if they do beat you in 
a football game. So if this platform is 
your platform, vote for A. Desirable 
Student. I thank you.” 


eae = ae 

{i S-s-s-s-s. Boom! The kickoff! The 
game has started, and they’re out to 
win. They’re playing to 
the grandstand, hoping 
to hear the applause; 
waiting for words of en- 
couragement. When the game is over, 
the players expect the fans to be just 
as enthusiastic over the victory. 

So it is in school. The kickoff comes 
in your freshman year. The grandstand 
is made up of helpful, willing teachers, 
ready to offer a word of encourage- 
ment and their round of applause when 
it has been earned. They are there to 
help and encourage you for four years. 
When the last lesson has been done, 
the last book closed, they are there to 
share your pride and happiness. 

Don’t you think it is your duty to 
put up a grand fight, to win honors, to 
make your grandstand of waiting 
teachers proud of you when the four- 
year game is up? 


Game 


of the Year 


about conditions and to get suggestions 
for improving them. 


Following a luncheon at John Jay 
Hall, DeWitt D. Wise, president of the 
C. S. P. A. Advisers, gave a talk on 
“Lightening the Adviser’s Task.” Many 
helpful suggestions were given on re- 
ducing the work and responsibilities of 
the adviser. Mr. Wise felt, however, 
that the most important and effective 
item is to educate administrators to 
realize the importance of publication 
work and to insist upon adequate facili- 
ties with which to perform this service 
to schools. 


Among other topics discussed were: 
the legitimate participation of the ad- 
viser in the preparation of material; 
the extent of pupils ’ability in handling 
technicalities of makeup and layout; 
and faculty censorship. 
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A History of the Pennsylvania 


HE idea of organizing the 

school publications of the State 

of Pennsylvania originated with 
Rachel S. Turner when she was assist- 
ant editor of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Becoming interested in the 
splendid examples of student work in 
the publication field which came into 
her office, Miss Turner suggested the 
organization of these workers into a 
state-wide group to the English section 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association at its conference in Scran- 
ton in December, 1925. The interest 
shown at this meeting resulted in the 
organization of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association as a round 
table of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 


Orton Lowe, then director of English 
in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, appointed a committee on 
organization consisting of the follow- 
ing: Clyde F. Lytle, chairman, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown; Florence 
B. Beitemann, Girls’ High School, 
Reading; Ralph E. Blakeslee, Alle- 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh; Lam- 
bert Greenawalt, William Penn High 
School, York; Mabel D. Holmes, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadelphia; 
William Muthard, Coatsville High 
School; Jean E. Rummel, Ben Franklin 
Junior High School, New Castle; 
Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia; Gertrude L. Tur- 
ner, Abington High School; Miriam 
Wendel, Williamsport High School. 


HIS committee felt that through 
its activities the organization 
should help solve school publication 
problems by 
1. Acting as a clearing house for 
ideas 
2. Determining approved standards 
of style, format and general make-up 
3. Holding State contests and there- 
by recognizing worthy publications 
4. Arousing the active interest of the 
students in other papers 
>. Making clear that 
a. The high school may publish a 
“real” publication meriting the 
approval of professional workers 
b. Certain sound principles will 
insure success in a business way 


c. The high school publication is 
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School Press Association 
By M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pennsylvania School Press Assn. 






HIS is the second of the series of articles on the history of the de- 
velopment of the school press associations throughout the United 
States. Miss Matthews has labored long and faithfully with the ad- 

visers and editors in Pennsylvania to perfect the organization. From her 
strategic position with The Journal of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Association as well as her own great personal charm she has been the cen- 
trifugal force about which the P. S. P. A. has revolved. 

The table below gives the years of organization, the presidents, the 
convention city and the number of members of the Pennsylvania School 


Press Association. 


From 1926-1931 members were enrolled by the cal- 


endar year. Since that time membership has been by the school year. 


Year President 
1926 Clyde F. Lytle 
1927 Clyde F. Lytle 
1928 Clyde F. Lytle 


1929 Lambert Greenawalt 
1930 Lambert Greenawalt 
1931 Lambert Greenawalt 
1932 Florence B. Beitenman 
1933 Florence B. Beitenman 
1934 Charles F. Troxell 


Charles F. Troxell 
C. Gloria Paul 


1935 
1936 


a real factor in promoting the best 
interests of the school. 

By June of 1926 the following pub- 
lications had enrolled as charter mem- 
bers of the association: 

The Ben Franklin, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School, New Castle 

The York High Weekly, William 
Penn High School, York 

The Abingtonian and The Oracle, 
Abington High School 

The Hilltop, Red Lion High School 

The Vidette, Boys’ High School, 
Lancaster 

The Indiana Penn, Indiana Normal 
School 

The Monitor, New Castle Senior 
High School 

The Green Stone, 
Normal School 

The Periscope, Carlisle High School 

The Scotland Courier, Scotland Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School 

Junior Spirit, North Scranton Junior 
High School, Scranton 

Public School Bulletin, Schools of 
Berks County, Reading 

Mercyon, St. Mary’s, Wilkes-Barre 

Membership in the association is 
open to any publication issued by a 
teachers’ college, a high school, a jun- 
ior high school, an elementary school 
or private school of equivalent grade in 


West Chester 








Convention No. of 
City Members 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Reading 86 (1928) 
New Castle 146 
Williamsport 211 
Pittsburgh 247 
Harrisburg 209 
Philadelphia 212 
Harrisburg 219 
Hershey 221 


Hershey 248 (not complete) 
Pennsylvania. The membership fee is 
$1.00 for each publication for the 
school year; members may use the as- 
sociation emblem on the masthead of 
their publication. This emblem sells for 
75 cents. 


O CARRY out the aims of the first 

organizing group the association 
has built up a number of services by 
which publications may benefit. In the 
first few years of existence, a “Broad- 
side” was issued monthly. This publica- 
tion covered the news of the school 
publication field in the State. In 1929 
a new type of mimeographed bulletin 
was started. Fifty-three of these bulle- 
tins have been issued in the succeeding 
years. These bulletins cover all topics 
of member interest and are written by 
experienced faculty advisers in the 
editorial and business fields. It is now 
planned to republish the majority of 
these bulletins in booklet form for dis- 
tribution to members. 

The Association holds an annual 
convention each year as a roundtable 
of the convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. In De- 
cember, 1935, at Hershey the tenth 
birthday anniversary of P. S. P. A. was 
celebrated in the biggest convention 
ever held by the organization. About 


(Continued on Page 12) 











FEATURES! 


ROM West High School of Cleve- 

land came a shower of features in 

response to our invitation to Miss 
Mary J. Barkley, adviser to The West 
Higher, and her staff to make this con- 
tribution to the December issue of The 
Review. Usually, a long search has to 
be made to secure a representative as- 
sortment but at West High they come 
easily. We wish we could print all of 
them. Some we are saving for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. Those reprinted will 
give many an editor a suggestion and 
many a reporter an assignment. 


Paes 
West Holds City Record For 


Ice Cream Sucker Consumption 

“We hold the city record for ice 
cream sucker consumptpion. We av- 
eraged seven hundred a day for every 
school day in September,” remarked 
Mr. Herbert Wright. He was leaning 
against a counter in the store behind 
the school where many-students have 
sought to satisfy hunger pains during 
the last weeks. 

One hand resting against the large 
apron across his front, his bright eyes 
seeking to see if the listener was prop- 
erly impressed, he added, “No other 
store in the city can near that record.” 

He estimated that the store served 
approximately one thousand students 
per day. On the number of hamburgs 
consumed he was rather vague, but 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright estimated the 
minimum at two hundred fifty. 

“These,” she confessed, “are far 
more popular and far outrank wiener, 
bologna, and cheese sandwiches.” 

Three cases of milk and from five to 
ten cases of pop, depending on the 
weather, moisten as many times twenty- 
four throats daily. The most popular 
flavor is pepsi-cola with orange a close 
second. 

“Butter pecan suckers are still the 
favorite along ice cream lines,” Mr. 
Wright said. “Chocolate and banana 
are also popular and of course vanilla 
—well, to tell the truth we just can’t 
seem to make enough of any kind.” 


—Mary Elizabeth DeMoss. 


October, Important Month in History, 
Reigns Again in Splendor 


October is one of the most beautiful 


of all months. Its name is from the 
Latin word “eight,” for in early Roman 
times it was the eighth month and only 
with the revision of the calendar by 
Julius Caesar did it receive its present 
place. 


Ten 


FEATURES! 


From the time of Julius Caesar it 
has had 31 days. Its special gem is 
the opal or tourmaline. Its flower is 
the decorative, graceful hop blossom. 

The air has a peculiar tang that 
seems to belong to this month only. 
The woods become gorgeous with crim- 
son, russet and gold, and goldenrods 
and wild astors are to be found along 
the roadside. 

Because of the falling leaves many 
birds are deprived of their shelter and 
the killing frost robs the insect-eating 
birds of their food. October might 
easily be called sparrows’ month, how- 
ever, because they are so numerous 
and busy, for they are seed-eaters. 

October 12 is of interest to America 
for on that day through the discover- 
ies of Columbus there began a new life 
and history for the western hemis- 
phere. Also Halloween, the day of 
goblins and witches, falls on the last 
day of the month. 

Just 14 years ago today in the year 
of 1922, Benito Mussolini was made 
Premier of Italy. One of our ablest 
statesmen, who later became the sec- 
ond president of the United States, 
was born in this beautiful but deceiv- 
ing month of October fully 201 years 
ago today. 

—Alice Viccarone. 


Once Proud Show Case Now 
Sulking In Corner on Main Floor 


Where, oh, where is our old stand- 
by, our companion of idle moments, 
our trophy case? 

Beloved by West High School stu- 
dents as a meeting place between per- 
iods, a convenient place to put their 
books while chatting about this, that, 
and everything, it was, literally, the 
Lares and Penates of the school. 

If only it could have heard, and 
would divulge its knowledge, many a 
volume would be crammed with con- 
versation, rumors, wisecracks and 
deep, dark secrets. 

Many secret plans, such as, 

“Tonight’s the night, Bill, that we 
put the West High flag on Tech’s 
flagpole.” 

“Yes, but don’t breathe a word of 
this to any but our chosen few.” 

“O. K., we'll meet at Joe’s house at 
11:30.” 

Or some light chatter such as, 

“Helen, I met my one and only big 
moment, last night, and, oh! is he a 
smooth dancer!” 

“What's his name, honey?” 

“Oh, that would be telling. 


I’ve 


FEATURES| 


got a class now, so, bye.” 

The chances are, however, that our 
trophy case will never utter its se. 
crets, as it has been greatly humili- 
ated and insulted. Removed from its 
once imposing position in the center 
of the main hall, and, shades of all 
injustice, cut in half!! The grand, 
old bearer of West High’s many 
awards, sulks within itself. 

You might, by looking very closely, 
see it huddled against the wall, near 
the north entrance, figuratively, shiv. 
ering with loneliness. 


—Clarence Dover. 


Humanitarian Instincts Fall Flat 
For Benevolent Juniors 

Fate made the bus late. Otherwise 
those three gentle-hearted juniors, 
Betty Jane Chandler, 11B, Betty Tin- 
nerman, 11A, and Mpyrlinne Zink, 
11A, would have clambered into the 
overcrowded vehicle and sped away— 
without a glance at the shivering mor- 
sel of life creeping so painfully to 
the vicinity of the bus stop. 

All kittens are endowed with im- 
maculate coats of gloss, but poor 
“Cat!” His was ruffled and wind torn 
and his tail hung dejectedly on the 
autumn grass. The majority of baby 
kitties own well-rounded bodies, fre- 
quently lubricated by saucers of milk. 
“Cat’s” physique lacked all such signs 
of prosperous living. His tummy ap- 
peared hollow, and his ribs protruded 
slightly. Even his ears had lost their 
perky air. 

His dishevelled condition and woe- 
begone eyes completely conquered the 
three persons towering above him. By 
tacit consent three purses flew open, 
but alas! It was Friday, the day be- 
fore payday and their pooled re- 
sources totaled four cents. Four cents 
with milk eleven cents a quart. 

The desperate situation was solved 
with a promissory note to Mr. Wright. 
“Cat” was bodily transported to the 
store in Myrlinne Zink’s tender arms. 
After some dubious debating Mr. 
Wright yielded to the urgent pleas of 
spokesman Chandler. 

The milk was poured. “Cat” was 
released, and the spectators grinned 
their broadest good-deed smiles as he 
buried his nostrils in the delicious 
liquid. His ears lifted and his chest 
swelled with new vigor as the distance 
between rim and bottom decreased. 

“Cat” departed this life ten minutes 
later. 

—DMary Elizabeth DeMoss 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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The School Magazine ... Its 
Relation to School, Community 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing line drawings made with ink; cello- 
graph, for half-tone work, using cellu- 
loid in place of copper and zinc; rubber 
plates for type reproduction, tint blocks 
and drawings having more or less sol- 
ids; electrotypes, for reproducing half- 
tones, line drawings and type matter. 

Manual methods are: linoleum, rub- 
ber, chalk plate, wood block and pa- 
pier-mache mats, the latter method 
being dependent upon the use of rub- 
ber, celluloid or lead for casting the 
plate. Cover designs especially may be 
made by the linoleum or rubber block 
method. Because of the large area cov- 
ered by such a plate it becomes quite 
an expense if a commercial plate is 
used. 

A case in point on my own publica- 
tion. A cover design for a two-color 
plate, requiring two plates for an all- 
over design in register would cost 
$30.00. We made the plates from lino- 
leum in the print shop at a cost of fifty 
cents for material and they were just as 
good as zinc plates. 

The rubber plates may be either cast 
or engraved by hand in the same man- 
ner as linoleum and wood blocks. 


eee ee to engraver is an- 
other point which should be given 
some consideration. The size of the 
finished art should be given in picas 
(the printer’s measure) if possible. If 
cut is to be run with type in a certain 
width column, pica width should be 
given, engraver will make depth in 
proper proportion to width. 

Screen to use should be given, if 
known, otherwise sample of paper upon 
which halftones is to be printed should 
be furnished with copy. This is im- 
portant if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. Information is also necessary as 
to whether it is desired to have a line 
around the |plate, lines crossing at 
corners or no lines. Whether a copper 
or a zine halftone is desired. Zinc 
plates are cheaper and for certain 
kinds of work answer the purpose just 
as well as copper. 

Shape of plate should be indicated 
—it may be square, oblong, round, oval 
or other special shape. Additional 
charges are made for other than square 
or oblong plates. Also if a line plate 
is to be mortised, exact position of mor- 
tise must be indicated upon the copy. 
Mortising also calls for additional 
charges. 

There is usually about 1-8 inch mar- 
gin left around a halftone for tacking 
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onto wood base, but plate may be made 
flush on left and right and tacked on 
top and bottom, or may be flush at top 
and bottom and tacked on left and 
right sides if necessary for some special 
reason, but information must be given 
engraver before plate is made, other- 
wise more labor is necessary on his part 
and you will be charged for it. Lino- 
leum, rubber and celluloid plates do 
not require a margin for securing plate 
to base, as they are glued rather than 
tacked onto the block. 


Y ikjoe paper to use for the magazine 
must now be considered. The 
Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass., has for their slogan 
a very fitting statement, which is: “Pa- 
per is a part of the picture.” That just 
about tells the story in a nutshell. 
When the fact is considered that there 
are at least 208 kinds and grades of 
paper being used for various kinds of 
work, it is not difficult to see the neces- 
sity for thought in the selection of a 
suitable grade of paper for a printing 
project of any description. Many a 
splendid layout of typography has been 
ruined by the use of the wrong grade 
of paper. I have seen this occur many 
times in school publications that have 
come to my attention. 

Some of the grades of paper used 
for school magazines are: book, ma- 
chine finish, sized and super-calendar- 
ed, enamel coated (glass and dull fin- 
ish), English finish book. Another type 
of paper which may be used to advant- 
age and which prints well and offers 
a pleasing appearance is the antique 
finish papers, which includes the wove 


and laid finishes. 

The use of this paper however re- 
stricts the use of halftones because of 
the rough surface of the paper. Lino- 
leum and line plates of all kinds may 
be used with good results however. If 
it is desired to use this grade of paper 
and halftones are to be used the prob- 
lem may be overcome by planning in 
advance for the placing of the plates 
in the layout and using a finished pa- 
per ot the same color wherever the 
plates are to be used. This works nicely 
and both kinds of paper harmonize 
well together. 

There are two shades used in this 
grade of paper, besides white,—ivory 
and india. Incidentally, the least trou- 
ble is experienced in the press room 
where an antique finish paper is used, 
because very little trouble is experienc- 
ed from offset, that is, the ink trans- 






ferring from the printed sheet onto the 
reverse side of the paper, which pre- 
sents a smudged appearance when the 
type for that page is printed over it. 
This is known as offset, and is capable 
of spoiling many an otherwise fine 
piece of printing. 


A FTER the the paper has been se- 
lected, the ink to use must be 
given thought. There are almost as 
many grades of ink as there are colors 
and the correct ink must be selected 
for the stock to be used, otherwise the 
results will not be right. Black or 
brown may be used for the text matter 
of the magazine. The use of other col- 
ors is not recommended. Decorative 
material of course may be printed in 
color with pleasing results. 


T HAS been said that “you do not 
judge a book by its cover.” That 
may be true in part, but certainly not 
wholly. I believe that the cover may 
make or break a publication of any 
description. Witness the book jackets 
of the current books, which form the 
cover of the books even if only in the 
form of a veneer. Quite a difference 
from the drab appearance of the books 
in your grandmother’s library. And if 
the book jacket is missing the work- 
manship displayed on the cover of the 
modern book is lovely to behold. 
Therefore, I say, look to the design 
and paper for your magazine cover. It 
is the opening portal of your magazine 
and should welcome visitors to its in- 
ner pages. Have you ever watched the 
faces of boys and girls as they picked 
a book up? If the cover is interesting, 
they are interested to explore further. 
When it is not, lack of interest is very 
evident. They never fail to evince their 
displeasure of a mediocre cover of a 
magazine. I am speaking now of stu- 
dents who are engaged in publication 
and journalistic work in our schools 
and who have an opportunity to see 
and study many publications. And they 
are the potential buyers of tomorrow. 
We have art appreciation, music appre- 
ciation—why not printing appreciation! 
I have tried to set forth in the fore- 
going paragraphs a few of the many 
things which should be given consider- 
ation by the sponsors and student edi- 
tors of school publications of all kinds. 
Especially those who are new in the 
field of publication must study careful- 
ly the fundamentals of publishing in 
order to get on the right track at the 
outset rather than flounder around in a 
haphazard manner making mistakes 
which are costly not only to their bank 
account but to the appearance of their 
publication, which after all is what 
they are vitally interested in, or there 
would not have been nearly eighteen 





Eleven 





hundred persons at the Hotel Com- 
modore on Saturday, March 14, 1936, 
concluding the Twelfth Annual C. S. 


P. A. Convention. 


— a word about the magazine 

sections or departments. I will try 
to give a general outline of a typical 
school magazine. This form may be 
changed to suit your own particular 
situation but it will serve as a basis for 
planning. 

Page 1, title page, should be a right 
hand page, and may contain the fol- 
lowing information: name of publica- 
tion, seals of scholastic press associa- 
tions, date of publication, name of 
school, city and state, volume number, 
by whom issued, necessary postal infor- 
mation and price of each issue. 

Page 2, dedication page or contents 
page. 

Page 3, editorial page, may contain 
the following: list of board of editors, 
picture of board of editors. This page 
may also be the dedication page if de- 
sired and conditions dictate it. Other 
provisions of course being made for the 
editorial page. 

Page 4, may be used for the board 
of editors if necessary, or a picture of 
faculty group or some other subject 
may be used. 

Page 5, editorial section, (editori- 
als), it may carry over to page 6 or to 
pages 6, 7, and 8. 

Page 9. Should editorials run 
through pages 5, 6, 7, and 8, page 9, 
being a right hand page, may be the 
beginning of a feature story or the be- 
ginning of the literature section. The 
literature section may be interspersed 
with cartoons, linoleum blocks, half- 
tones or line cuts of maps, school life 
sketches, etc. 


Chapters should begin on a right 
hand page, i. e., an odd number 5, 7, 9 


and so on. 


pOrrey. may be placed in a section 
devoted to poetry only, or may be 
run at intervals throughout the litera- 
ture section. There are many treat- 
ments available, such as boxing, in- 
serting in line plate mortise, and other 
schemes. 

Jokes may be kept in a special sec- 
tion for humor or they may be run 
throughout the magazine, that is, in- 
serted here and there in the various 
sections of the magazine. They are 
sometimes inserted in the ad section to 
focus attention upon the ads. Humor- 
ous incidents pertaining to school life 
are by far the best type of humor to 
use. And there are a great many such 
incidents for use in the school maga- 
zine. When other than these are used 
they must be carefully selected, for 
many are not worth the expense of 
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printing. 

Exchanges should be carefully se- 
lected. It is of no material advantage 
to exchange with newspaper publica- 
tions, because there are very few com- 
mon problems involved. Many fine 
ideas may be gained and problems 
solved by the judicious use of exchange 
material. They should be studied 
carefully by the board of editors and 
ideas found may be be put to good use 
in their own publication, not copied, 
but adapted to their own particular 
problems. 


A D PAGES may be set outside of 
school or may be handled by the 
school print shop, thereby saving quite 
an expense, because ads, if set correctly 
from a well-planned layout are rather 
expensive. Of course I realize that it is 
easy to say, “do not use complimentary 
ads, do not use home room ads” and 
several other types of ads, when the 


publication is dependent upon every 
last cent obtained from any source 
whatsoever. But, if there is money 
available with which to finance the pub. 
lication, whether it be from ads, sub. 
scriptions, parent-teacher organizations, 
or “pink teas” for the benefit of the 
magazine, it would be well to refrain 
from the use of the aforementioned 
charity advertisements, so-called. There 
is no reason why advertisements in a 
school publication should not serve the 
purpose for which they are given, that 
of advertising, the merchants of the 
community. The co-operation of the 
student body could and should accom. 
plish this aim. 


This covers some of the “headaches” 
attendant upon the publication of a 
school magazine. There are, to be sure, 
a great many more, but these we will 
have to solve as best we can as they 
appear in the years to come. 


A History of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association 


(Continued from Page 9) 


six hundred students and faculty ad- 
visers were registered for a two-day 
session. This year the convention will 
be held again in Hershey and an even 
bigger group is anticipated for the 
eleventh annual meeting. 


ESIDES the annual convention the 

association sponsors ten regional 
groups throughout the State. These 
groups meet once or twice a year and 
afford an opportunity for discussion of 
mutual problems. They also serve those 
students who are unable to attend the 
annual meetings because of distance. 

For seven years an annual contest 
has been held for all types of publica- 
tions in the membership and for the 
following types of student material: 
cartoons, columns, covers, news stories, 
sports stories, editorials, feature stories, 
familiar essays, humor, short stories, 
verse, and interviews. The number of 
entries in this year’s contest was larger 
than in previous years. 

Following the contest the publication 
receives a score sheet which shows 
clearly where it suffered in comparison 
with other entries in its class. The as- 
sociation stresses the idea that the main 
benefit of the contest is not the award 
received. The real benefit gained by the 
publication is that received from study 
of the score sheet. 

Another service offered schools is 
called “critical service”. For this, three 
issues of the publication are submitted 


and an experienced adviser gives a 
thorough criticism for $1.25. A follow. 
up service may be obtained the next 
year for $1, to see if improvement has 
been made by the staff. 


HROUGHOUT the years of its 

growth the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association has received inspira- 
tion, co-operation and assistance from 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and its director, Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy. Many Pennsylvania publica- 
tion workers in the Columbia Associa- 
tion were the mainstays of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association. Notable among 
these are Gertrude L. Turner of Abing- 
ton, Lambert Greenawalt of York, and 
Charles F. Troxell of Philadelphia. In 
developing policies, in organizing activ- 
ities, the Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation depended largely on these 
four persons to whom sincere gratitude 
is expressed. 

P. S. P. A. has adopted the style 
book of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association as its official style book and 
gives each new member a copy. It also 
recommends to its members The Head- 
line Schedule of C. S. P. A. as well as 
its other helpful publications. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania 
Press Association for the year 1936 
are: President, C. Gloria Paul, Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, L. B. Mearig, 
Laureldale; Secretary - Treasurer, M. 


Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg. 
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Elementary School Paper Dilemma 
By W. L. DIX 


Principal, Jefferson School, Trenton, N. J. 


HETHER to publish a news- 

paper or a magazine, what to 
call it when it is published or 
forgetting all such distinctions merely 
to integrate it with the work of the 
school, is the perplexing problem of 
the elementary school paper. The need 
for a solution does not really become 
serious till the paper is entered in a 
competition or an exhibition and the 
adviser is faced with a classification to 
which he finds he must subscribe. 

His paper, a nondescript _ publica- 
tion which, like Topsy, has “just grow- 
ed”, taking its direction from all the 
forces which have touched it, may be, 
strictly speaking, neither magazine nor 
newspaper, yet at the same time posses- 
sing some characteristics of both. When 
the adviser attempts to enter his paper 
in the established press association 
contest, he discovers that there is no 
listing or classification for his mongrel 
publication. 

This situation was made quite acute 
a few years ago by the presentation of 
this subject at the annual C. S. P. A. 
Convention and in the pages of The 
School Press Review. At that time a 
somewhat arbitrary and, it seems to me, 
a useless distinction was made between 
the elementary mimeographed -news- 
paper and the magazine. This discus- 
ion, apparently presented with the 
authority of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, frightened nearly all 
of the elementary mimeopraphed pa- 
pers into becoming magazines without 
materially changing their contents. 
Only a handful of papers was bold 
enough to continue to call themselves 
newspapers. 


7 writer believes that urging such 
distinctions on elementary school 
papers will tend to force these publica- 
tions into patterns foreign to the needs 
of the individual schools. The strict 
hewspaper or magazine concept is an 
adult viewpoint and has little signifi- 
cance for children of the elementary 
school. Very few of these papers are 
published more often than once a 
month. Thus, what is generally consid- 
ered news is really not news, and is con- 
sidered such only by convention and 
accepted as such by the readers of the 
various publications. 

A school paper is to be read. There 
is no other criterion for measuring it. 
If there are no readers, there is no 
reason to write. One speaks to an aud- 
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Want To Take Part 
In This Discussion? 


R DIX’S provocative article will, 

it is hoped, arouse comment and 
reply. His point is well taken. The As- 
sociation does not believe in penalizing 
the normal, natural developments of the 
field nor does it wish to establish arbi- 
trary rules that change their course. 
Rather, it is its hope to acknowledge 
the existence of many classes and cate- 
gories by providing for them when they 
appear as a group. That some people 
have changed the channels into which 
their papers normally flowed has been 
evident in a number of instances. Let us 
hear from the field! 


* 


ience and writes for his readers. So the 
young writer or artist with the desire 
to create must not be too closely cir- 
cumscribed by limitations imposed out- 
side the circle of his readers. To do so 
merely invites the commonplace and 
stupifies invention... 

This academic contention becomes 
critical only when penalties are imposed 
because the format of a paper does not 
conform to the criterion established for 
the group by outside agencies. A paper 
which carries a large number of feature 
pages and a great amount of “literary” 
material, and little news, has no chance 
to make a creditable score in a contest 
where 30 per cent of the points is allo- 
cated to “News”. The choice of subject 
matter or its treatment should be con- 
sidered neither as a defect nor as an 
excellence. 


I IT is desirable to have two groups 
for the mimeographed elementary 
papers, I think little difficulty need be 
found in separating such groups. I be- 
lieve that any paper that carries news, 
or what is treated as news, should be 
classed as a newspaper. The absence of 
news places it in another class. A drug 
store is still a drug store if it dispenses 
drugs, even if it sells cuckoo clocks and 
ham sandwiches. 

The elementary mimeographed mag- 
azine, on the other hand, does not 
automatically become a magazine either 
because it is “stapled”, or by virtue of 
the number of pages, or the size of its 
page, or because it has or has not an 
illustrated cover page. These details 








are usually determined by the facilities 
of the school, and the purpose behind 
the publication of the school paper. 
The paper which has as its object the 
publication of feature articles, stories, 
and verse, within the interest of the 
pupils, or the result of children’s ex- 
plorations in the fields of history, art, 
or science, to the exclusion of news, 
might well be classified as a magazine 
or annual. A college is recognized as a 
college by its curriculum and by its 
facilities for instruction, and not be- 
cause its members play chess instead of 


football. 


Features! 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Gridders Hazard Happy Home Life 
Of Principal, Assistant 

Family strife has disrupted the home 
life of Assistant Principal Hugh A. 
Cameron and of Principal Edgar A. 
Miller. 

Ever since West lost to Lakewood, 
and even before that, there have been 
heated arguments at home as to who 
fumbled when, and whether or not it 
could have been avoided. Elizabeth 
and Bob Cameron, who attend Lake- 
wood High, were told by their West 
High parent that if they intended to 
go and cheer for his opponents they 
could pay their own way. They did, 
and Mr. Cameron remarked sagely 
that it might be his Scotch ancestry 
cropping out, but he was thinking 
seriously of adopting that arrange- 
ment permanently. 

Mr. Miller, too, has become an out- 
cast at home. He is (to use a collo- 
quialism) on the spot. His two boys 
go to Lakewood High and some of 
their very best friends are from 
Cathedral Latin. Although Mr. Mil- 
ler is more than loyal to West, he 
spares some sympathy for his sons. 

“Poor Jack,” he chuckled, “had to 
take over the paper route ‘so Bob 
could go to the game.” 

For an obvious reason the Lakewood 
sides of the two families are keeping 
tab on the scores of West’s games and 
on every available occasion make it 
quite uncomfortable for their sires. 

The Messrs. Cameron and Miller, 
however, are biding their time. They 
still maintain that the law of average, 
if nothing else, will eventually come 
to their rescue. 

—Betty Tinnerman. 
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Recommended Courses 


In Journalism 


(Continued from Page 2) 


weeks of the rhetoric course may 
profitably be devoted to journalistic 
writing.) 

Some allowance may be made i 
Journalism 1 and Journalism 2 for 
work done on the student paper under 
the guidance or coaching of the in- 
structor, but Journalism 1 and Jour- 
nalism 2 should extend benefits to 
those with a general as well as special 
interest in journalism. Books of intro- 
duction to journalism and a good news- 
paper are recommended. Great jour- 
nalistic stylists—Addison, Steele, De- 
foe, etc. The news element in their 
works. No credit for juniors or seniors. 
A year course, one credit each semes- 
ter; or one semester course for two 
credits. 

Journalism 3-4. Journalistic Writing. 
A course in journalistic writing which 
begins where high school and fresh- 
man rhetoric and-introductory courses 
leave-off. Open to:sophomores and up- 
perclassmen with and without previous 
experience or credit. The course should 
start with a review which will enable 
beginners to get their bearings and 
those with some background to obtain 
review values. The course should take 
up the principal newspaper and maga- 
zine forms; news story, editorial, fea- 
ture article, advertising copy, etc. 


The work should be more advanced 
than that of the high school and 
should carry the student twice as far. 
The emphasis at all times should be 
on correction of writing mistakes in 
journalistic assignments — paragraph- 
ing, form, style, vocabulary, diction, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc., 
because the course should lead to the 
improvement of the student as a writer. 
Gathering of news and other material 
is in order but this should not reduce 
the amount or quality of writing re- 
quired. 

This course may be taught independ- 
ently of the student paper, in coopera- 
tion with the stpdent paper, or as a 
part of the work on a student paper, 
directed by the faculty man offering 
the course. In general, the following 
“course-time” equivalents should be 
observed. For lecture, quiz, discussion, 
and recitation periods 1 hour a week 
equals one credit; for laboratory work 
where the student at all times is under 
faculty control and direction, 2 hours 
a week equals one credit; for coopera- 
tive work where staff work on the paper 
is done for student editors and the fac- 
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ulty instructor coaches by weekly con- 
ferences with the student, 3 hours of 
staff work equals one credit. 

It is essential that students in this 
course be held to a higher standard of 
performance than they would be in a 
high school course—there must be cor- 
rection on finer points, greater mental 
effort required for the bulk of the 
writing, and a greater number of les- 
sons and assignments covered. 

This is designed to be a three credit 
course each semester with three class 
meetings a week or equivalent in class, 
laboratory, and faculty conference 
work. Under no circumstances should 
freshmen be admitted. Three class 
meetings a week or equivalent if time is 
used in laboratory or staff work or a 
combination. Year course, 3 credits 
each semester. 

Journalism 5-6. Interpreting the 
News. A year course, two hours a week 
each semester, devoted to study and 
interpretation of the significant news of 
the day. History in the present tense. 
Development of habits of newspaper 
reading and reaction to the news which 
will lead to sound judgment of men 
and affairs. News of the day viewed in 
the light of general principles, and gen- 
eral principles viewed in the light of 
news of the day. Social, economic, po- 
litical, psychological, philosophical con- 
siderations involved in particular stor- 
ies and opinions. Each student should 
have access to The New York Times or 
The Herald Tribune, a neighboring or 
local daily of high quality, and weekly 
and monthly news magazines and di- 
gests. 

The particulars of the news must be 
stressed as are the particulars of his- 
tory in a history course; from such 
stress comes the ability to make fine 
distinctions and to bring special infor- 
mation to bear on later news develop- 
ments. The task of interpretation for 
the instructor in college is greater than 
that which falls to the teacher of his- 
tory as history books do more of the 
work of interpretation than do the news 
stories. Two meetings a week, two 
credits a semester. Open to sophomores 
and upperclassmen with or without 
credit in Journalism 1, 2, 3, or 4. This 
course has special values for students 
interested in the social sciences and 
general values for all students. 


ADVANCED COURSE 
FOR “GENERAL” COLLEGES 
Journalism 7-8. The Newspaper as 


an Institution. Year course, three hours 
a semester for two semesters. Open to 
juniors and seniors with 2 hours of 
more of credit in the foregoing courses, 
The function of the newspaper in rela. 
tion to society and government; other 
media for conveying information to the 
public, and their significance; a critical 
analysis of the newspaper from the 
standpoint of its function; public opin. 
ion and the press; freedom of the 
press; the part of the press in the gen. 
eral stream of history; history of the 
press in England and America; a sur. 
vey of world journalism at the present 
time. Lectures, recitations, collateral 
reading. Books, reports, magazines and 
papers form important sources and 
should be listed for collateral reading. 
Current materials are essential. 


The purpose of this course, like that 
of the others, is general and cultural. 
The material introduced must be wor- 
thy of senior college credit. Instructors 
must bear in mind that what they want 
at the end of the course is a better cit. 
izen, a better critic of the press, a bet- 
ter newspaper reader, a person of 
sounder judgment and keener appre- 
ciation of the part played by the press 
in his own life“and the lives of others. 
The purpose is not to attract or repel 
students from entering professional 


schools of journalism. It is to help 
make students generally men and 
women of broader culture and social 
effectiveness. 

—The National Committee 


Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Chairman; Prof. R. R. 
Barlow, University of Illinois; Prof. Ralph 
L. Crosman, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo.; Prof. H. H. Herbert, University 
of Oklohoma, Norman, Okla.; Prof. Edward 
N. Doan, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans.; Prof. Edward F. Mason, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Prof. John E. 
Drewry, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; 
Prof. Charles E. Rogers, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans.; Prof. Maynard W. 
Brown, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Prof. Ralph D. Casey, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. Frank 
L. Martin, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Prof. Eric W. Allen, University of 
Prof. Matthew L. 
Spencer, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Prof. Richard B. Eide, State Teach- 
ers College, Mankato, Minn.; Prof. Ethel 
Outland, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Prof. Albert N. Nelson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich.; Prof. Harty 
Wood, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio; Sister Mary Celestine, Loretto Heights 
College, Loretto, Colo.; Prof. Dale H. Gram- 
ley, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; 
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WITH THE 


NDER the able direction of Miss 
Helen M. E. McCarthy, adviser 

to The Centralite, Central High 
School, Providence, R. I., and presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Scholastic 
Press Association, a program was or- 
ganized which drew a large number of 
delegates including a number of new 
schools not previously represented to 
the second annual conference held at 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School of 
Providence on Thursday, December 3. 
The program included registration 
at 12:30, luncheon at 1:30, business 
meeting at 2:30-3:30, section meetings 
at 3:30 and at 4:30 a general and con- 
cluding meeting was held in the school 
auditorium. In the library of the 
school, publications were on exhibit 
and displays by firms with related in- 
terests included The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Swift Planograph Com- 


pany, Christian Science Monitor, 


World Youth, Office Appliance Com- 
pany, and Standard New Process Dup- 
licator. 

Among the speakers were Emerson 
L. Adams, Chief, Division of Rehabili- 
tation and Adult Education; Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 


Providence, R. I., Schools; the Rev. Dr. 
Cassidy, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Rhode Island; Roland Hall 
Sharp of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston, Massachusetts; Professor 
Herbert Hofford, head of the Jour- 
nalism Department, Rhode Island 
State College and staff member of 
The Beacon; Miss Eleanor Moseley, 
publicity director, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss M. Isabelle Hall, 
Hope High School; Miss Bessie M. 
Loud, faculty adviser, The Classical 
Review, Classical High School; Miss 
Catherine Martin, Nathan Bishop Jun- 
ior High School, Providence, R. I.; 
Edward Flanagan, Oxford Press, 
Providence, R. I.; Hubert A. Slater, 
adviser, Central Junior High School, 
East Providence; Miss Constance M. 
Hayden, Cranston High School; Carl 
Merritt, assistant football coach, Provi- 
dence College; John Christy of The 
Beacon staff, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Miss Alene Crosby, Rogers High 
School, Newport; Alfred Marcello and 
Edward Fitzgerald of The Providence 
News-Tribune; and Miss Agnes Carr, 
feature writer, Boston Herald-Traveler 
and lecturer at Suffolk School of Jour- 
nalism, Boston, Mass. 

Officers of the Executive Board for 
1936 are: President, Miss Helen M. E. 
McCarthy; Vice-President, Miss Con- 
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stance M. Hayden; Treasurer, Hubert 
A. Slater; Business Director, Mathew 
Millman, Hope High School; Secre- 
tary, Brother Bernard Henry, F. S. C., 
LaSalle Academy; Publicity, Miss Dor- 
othy A. Wight, Gilbert Stuart Junior 
High School, Junior High School Sec- 
tion, and Miss M. Isabelle Hall, Senior 
High School Section. The membership 
committee consisted of Miss Catherine 
Martin, chairman; Miss Janette Brim- 
mer, Josephine Wilbur High School; 
Miss Alene Crosby, Miss Winifred 
Maycock, Esmond Commercial High 
School, and Miss Inez Jordan of 
Henry Barnard School. 


N. J. Elementary 
HE New Jersey Elementary School 


Press Association may well be 
proud of its department meeting held 
at the Dennis Hotel in Atlantic City 
on November 14, in charge of Mrs. 
Anna S. Hake, president of the state 
organization. Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, was the first speak- 
er. 

Mr. Murphy made a number of help- 
ful suggestions for advisers to use with 
their pupils in school publication work. 
A few follow: It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to give children good samples of 
the desired work before asking them to 
write articles. Teach the advisers how 
to conduct an interview, and then the 
advisers may pass that knowledge on 
to pupils. Children should write 
about the state in which they live be- 
cause of the greater knowledge of that 
state than of others. Use the “Five 
W’s” when writing news articles— 
“who, when, where, what and why.” 

Mr. Murphy also advised having a 
page or two of personals in the school 
publication. He said that everybody 
likes to see his own name in print. It 
is true that some school publications 
make it a point to publish every pupil’s 
name sometime during the school year. 

Prof. Kenneth E. Olsen, Director of 
the Department of Journalism at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
followed Mr. Murphy. Professor Ol- 
sen outlined acceptable courses in jour- 
nalism for the high school curriculum, 
advising that the work in high school 
be kept from being too technical. This 
speaker gave a number of combina- 
tions for headlines. Many of the pup- 
il delegates in attendance were seen 
taking notes in regard to these head- 
line suggestions. Mr. Olsen also said 
that it wasn’t necessary to have the 
school magazine divided so carefully 
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into literary, editorial, news and poetry 
sections. School magazines have been 
following this plan for several years. 

Mr. Frederic Snyder, well known 
lecturer-publicist, was the third speak- 
er of the afternoon. Mr. Snyder had 
for his topic, “Fools at the Fountain.” 
In explaining the title, the speaker 
brought out the thought that two boys 
loitering at a drinking fountain would 
be fooling at the fountain. Fools at 
the fountain are those people who are 
satisfied with low class literature and 
radio programs when better could be 
had. 

The speaker suggested that children 
be observant and imaginative in order 
to excel in writing for their school 
publications. He very strongly advised 
that exploration stories or books be 
read by young writers. “The Con- 
quest of Quebec” was recommended 
as being very well liked. 

Mr. Snyder stressed the thought that 
the children should read with an ac- 
quisitive mind. Getting the money val- 
ue out of one’s newspaper was also a 
topic for thought. By searching in the 
newspaper, one item that is a gem can 
usually be found to balance the cost 
of the paper. Writing for school pub- 
lications does much to build more ex- 
tensive vocabularies. 

Mr. Snyder’s parting advice to the 
gathered assemblage was that all learn 
to select the good from the bad in lit- 
erature as well as in radio programs. 

It was planned that Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt, chairman of the Board of 
Standards of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers’ Association, lead a dis- 
cussion, but owing to the lateness of 
the hour this part of the program was 
omitted. 

During the business meeting that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Raymond S. Michael, prin- 
cipal of Junior High No. 3, Trenton, 
N. J., was elected president and Mrs. 
Maud Berger, adviser of the school 
publication at the Newton Street School 
in Newark, was elected secretary-treas- 


urer of the N. J. E.S. P. A. 


Mrs. Anna S. Hake, the retiring 
president, is the adviser of The Massa- 
chusetts High Lights at the Massachu- 
setts Avenue School, Atlantic City, of 
which Mr. Floyd A. Potter is principal. 
The retiring secretary-treasurer is Miss 
Louise Kurtz of the Yantacaw School 
in Nutley. 

There were approximately six hund- 
red fifty in attendance at this meet- 
ing, which was adjudged the best ever 
held by the organization. 
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N The Monrovian, James Monroe 

High School, New York City, of 
June, 1936, the editors included, as one 
of its feature articles, a questionnaire 
which members of the faculty were 
kind enough to fill out. Some of the 
questions asked follow: 

“What do you think of this 
term’s senior class?” “What sub- 
ject did you most dislike at high 
school?” “What sport do you like 
best?” “Who is your favorite 
stage, screen and radio star?” 
“As a child, what profession did 
you want to follow?” “What do 
you think of the younger genera- 
tion?” “What are your pet 
peeves?” “Have you any super- 
stitions?” “Do you like the kind 
of music Cab Calloway piays? If 
not, what orchestra do you like?” 


Tin was used-for-the division page 
and cover designs which were subse- 
quently photographed-fer The Cardi- 
nal Castellan, Thomas M. Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

The “most important (and demo- 
cratic) idea,” Mr. Carlisle G. Bigger, 
the adviser, writes, is the ability to pro- 
duce this book and place it in the 
hands of 2,400 pupils at a cost of fifty 
cents per copy.” There are 4,400 pupils 
in the school. 


Quoting from the Foreword of The 
R. H. S. Annual, Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois, we 
learn: 

“In the last few years, probably 
nothing has achieved a greater im- 
pression on our lives than one of 
the oldest influences in the world, 
color. Color harmony, blending 
and softness are all-important in 
creating an appearance pleasing to 
the eye. Believers in color symbols 
tell us that every color of the rain- 
bow portrays or signifies a differ- 
ent quality of personality. Violet 
signifies Dignity; indigo, Verity; 
blue, Honor; green, Growth; yel- 
low, Knowledge; orange, Strength; 
and red, Vitality.” 


This theme of “color and its sym- 
bolism in relation to school life” is tied 
up to the divisions in this manner. Vio- 
let is used for Faculty section; indigo 
for Features; blue for Honors; green 
for Classes; yellow for Departments; 
orange for Athletics; and red for Clubs 
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and Activities. 

“Because of the cost connected 
with the color scheme,” adviser Miss 
Katherine Obye states, “the editor was 
forced to plan all her books in multi- 
ples of sixteen.” 


In The Argus, Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, California, one observes 
that three types of photomontages were 
used. Miss Patricia Williams, editor-in- 
chief, explains the types as follows: the 
“superimposed — the overlapping of 
pictures found on the last division 
page; cut-and-fit found on first, second 
and third division pages; and fade-out 
found on fourth division page.” 


A novel idea for selling advertising 
for the annual was used by The Didas- 
calion, Cortland (N. Y.) Normal 
School. One feature editor of the book 
was assigned to write “a weekly feature 
article in the newspaper, Co-No- 
Press, on the advertisers as they lined 
up. These features usually took the 
form of comments on products offered 


The C.S.P. A. 
Insignia 


For staff members of member- 
publications only 


This gold filled insignia may be 
secured as a pin or as a charm. As 
a charm it will have a ring on the 
top. In either case it will be a most 
attractive emblem. 

ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEM- 
BERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS 
EMBLEM. THE FACULTY AD- 
VISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 

PIN or CHARM.........50 cents 

This is not obligatory nor do we 
say that all should have it... . the 
members asked for it and the in- 
signia is ready for those who wish it. 

Send me a pin, charm, (cross out 
one) 

Enclosed is $ 
Name 

School 
Publication . 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by . 
Faculty Adviser. 

For quantity orders list names on 
one sheet and indicate to whom the 
package is to be sent. 


by the merchant. This served quite a 
good talking point in the selling of ad. 


vertising.” 


C.S. P. A. Advisers 

NDER the direction of a com. 

mittee consisting of Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia; Miss Gertrude L. Turn. 
er, Abington, Pa., High School, and 
John N. Patterson, Executive Secre. 
tary of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania, ap- 
proximately 175 advisers and staff 
members assembled at the Rittenhouse 
Hotel in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
December 5, for their annual fall meet- 
ing. 

Don Rose, columnist of The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger gave a humorous 
talk and distributed his “Stuff and 
Nonsense” book. Miss Syril Lee, also 
of The Ledger staff, spoke of her ex- 
periences as a reporter and pinch hit 
for her paper by reporting the news as 
well. Mr. Perley Hill, in charge of 
public relations for the United Fund 
Campaign of Philadelphia, spoke of the 
relationship between the schools, the 
ppress and the public, and Mr. D. D. 
Wise, president-of the Advisers Asso- 
ciation and presiding at the Confer- 
ence conducted an informal discussion 
and critical service during the meet- 
ing. 

he the luncheon, attended by 96 ad- 
visers and delegates, the Director of 
the C. S. P. A., Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
spoke on the importance of following 
the general trend of public opinion if 
one is to conduct a widely sought and 
well read publication. Mr. Troxell 
and Mr. Wise both addressed the 
luncheon meeting on special newspap- 
er and publication problems. 


No Exchange Comment 

A leaf vine rosette black design is 
the cover of The Dragon, St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., magazine, with 
the dragon himself and the title and 
school in red. Heading their “Ex- 
changes” is this editorial note, “It is 
not the policy of The Dragon to com- 
ment on exchanges, since the editors 
feel that a wide literary background 
for critical judgment and a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions under 
which the magazine is produced are 
essential to any useful comment.” 


Will Form Annual Volume 

The Xavier, quarterly magazine of 
Xavier High School, New York City, 
numbers the pages of each issue (there 
were ninety in the current number) 
consecutively for inclusion in the an- 
nual volume and publishes an index 
for each volume as it is completed. 
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Thank You 


I want you to know that we appreci- 
ate the criticisms of our local high 
school newspaper. 


G. D. M.—N. Y. 


We Pass 


I have been informed that you 
hold a contest for college annuals 
If that is the case I would like infor- 
mation to enter The 1937 Desert 
As far as I know the University 
of Arizona has kept out of such con- 
tests this year I would like to break 
the tradition because I think our pub- 
lications are of high enough standards 
to be judged with those of any school. 
R. L. V.—Arizona 


Unfortunately you have been misin- 
formed. The membership of the C. S. 
P. A. 
schools through the secondary field and 


includes only publications from 


those from junior colleges and teachers 
colleges. A booklet I am enclosing tells 
the story of the C. S. P. A., which will 
be of 


communicate with the National Schol- 


interest to you. I suggest you 
astic Press Association at the University 
of Minnesota, which conducts a contest 
in the college annual field. 


Editor’s Picture 
As Editor of our junior high school 


paper, I am anxious to make our paper 
as efective and as interesting as pos- 
sible. Among suggestions submitted to 
me, there was one advising me to in- 
clude the Editor’s picture with his col- 
umn in every issue. I am sending you 
copies of our paper, one with and one 
without the picture. I should greatly 
appreciate your opinion of these. Do 
you think it is a good policy to include 
the Editor’s picture in every issue, or 
to include it occasionally? What do 
you think of the position of the Edi- 
tor’s column? Would moving it to the 
second page, the editorial page, be 
more appropriate? 


F. W.—W. Va. 


The boys and girls who read your 
paper every time it appears see you and 
know you well, but it is only through 
your picture that I, as an outsider, could 
see you face to face. Some people would 
believe that printing their picture in 
every issue is good advertising—for 
them; others that an occasional appear- 
ance would be sufficient. Personally, I 


am inclined to the latter viewpoint. 


ROM Trt 


Your editorial message changes with 


each issue but unless your picture 
changed each time—and that would be 
rather expensive—-it would not attract 
the expected attention. 

The editorial on the front page calls 
attention to what you have to say in 
Not all papers 


could find such an appropriate place 


unmistakable terms 
for a regular weekly message but yours 
seems to fit in quite well. Readers do get 
tired of the same thing, and, as an editor, 
you must be a judge of public opinion. 
If your readers become restless, change 
the format and when the new style be- 
comes boring change it again. 


Editorial 
And Business 


At the present time our paper is pub- 
lished by the advanced writing class. 
We are considering the advisability of 
dividing this group into two sections, 
making one the editorial section and 
the other the business section. I would 
appreciate any information you could 
give regarding similar arrangements 
elsewhere and also a bibliography of 
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suitable 
group. 
At the moment I can’t recall a school 
where the plan you propose is in opera- 
tion but it is my belief that it is not 
an uncommon practice. 


R 


the business 


material for 


There are sec- 
tions in most of the leading books on 
school journalistic activities which will 
give you this 
point. I refer you particularly to Lam- 
bert Greenawalt’s “School Press Man- 
agement and Style”, which goes into 
great detail on staff and business or- 
ganization and which contains, also, ex- 
tensive bibliographies. 


some information on 


Explanation 
We see frequent reference in The 
Review, announcements and corres- 
spondence, to the “Divisions” of the 
C. S. P. A. What does this mean? How 
do they operate? 
J. B.—Wash. 


There are several groups of school 
publications in the C. S. P. A. corres- 
ponding to the different types of 
schools. These group publications, and 
their schools, have varying practices and 
procedures which individual 
consideration. To meet the needs of the 
publications entering the C. S. P. A. 
Contests and Critiques it was necessary 
to call upon persons experienced in each 
of these fields to render the service that 
was requested. Similarly, for the Con- 
vention, meetings had to be arranged 


require 


and speakers secured to meet the de- 
mands of the special groups. The school 
press field has become so complex that 
no one person can speak with authori- 
ty on all its phases. Questions were be- 
ing asked and critical services requested 
that meant much careful searching to 
find advisers who could handle them 
properly. The next step was the organi- 
such as Elemen- 
tary, Junior High, Private Schools, An- 
nuals, and others, with officers of their 


zation of “Divisions” 


own and with committees for arranging 
meetings at the Convention, looking 
over the exhibits for their sections, de- 
veloping or revising the scoring sheets, 
in some cases securing judges, preparing 
articles for The Review covering topics 
needing explanation, and other duties 
and responsibilities tending to aid pub- 
lications in these fields to make the As- 
sociation of greater value to them. It 
has not been possible always to achieve 
these ends but it is the aim and object 
of the Association to do everything in 
its power to meet the needs of the many 
groups into which the school press field 


is divided. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Thirteenth Annual Contest 


NEWSPAPER DEADLINE 


JANUARY 15, 1937 


MAGAZINE DEADLINE 


FEBRUARY 5, 1937 


Membership—open to all school publications. 


1937 Contest Rules 


Magazines and newspapers or other periodicals, 
printed, typed, mimeographed, multigraphed, 
hand written or otherwise published may be ert- 
tered in the Contest provided they are the work 
of students. 

Entries must be made on a special Form provided 
for the purpose. 

One publication only may be entered on each 
Entry Form. Additional copies of this Form may 
be secured from the Association. 

Special editions—editions other than the regular 
form—will not be judged in the Contest. 

Mail publications flat. Affix to package an en- 
velope carrying first class postage in which Entry 
Form and fees (check or money order—do not 
send cash) are included. Inclusion of Entry Form 
with package of papers makes expensive first class 
mail. 

The fee for each publication is four dollars ($4). 
This includes membership in the Association, a 
rating of the publication, a membership certificate, 


publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscrip- 
tion to the “Review” from April through the fol- 
lowing March. The April “Review” contains the 
complete report of the Contest and Convention 
and a list of the placings of the publications. 

If acknowledgment of the receipt of the publica- 
tion is desired, enclose self-addressed postal card 
with package or accompanying envelope. 
NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each 
issue from the first issue of the school year in 
September up to the Christmas holidays. Ele- 
mentary schools, four copies of each issue. 
MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each 
issue from the first issue of the school year in 
September through the following January. Ele- 
mentary schools, four copies of each issue. 

The announcement of placements will be made 
during the annual Convention, March 11, 12, 13, 
1937; the rating sheets, membership certificates 
and awards will be mailed to the members as soon 
as possible after the Convention. 


Awards include —ALL-COLUMBIAN (composite placing); Medalist (gold medal for publications of 


distinction); Gold, Silver, Bronze miniature plaques. 


Prepare now for the 


Thirteenth Annual Convention 


Columbia University---March 11, 12, 13, 1937 
NEW YORK CITY 


For further information, write:— 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York City 
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